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MARKET  SUr^MARI 


The  general  upward  trend  in  prices  of  sugar  which  began  in  late  February  of  this 
year  has  continued  but  not  vrithout  some  interruptions  (Figure  A  and  Table  !<.)» 
Following  the  sharp  increase  in  late  February  and  in  early  i^Iarch,  prices  of  raw 
sugar  stabilized  somewhat.    Deraand  for  refined  sugar  was  very  high  in  March  and  earl} 
April  as  a  result  of  the  replenishing  of  distributor's  end  user's  stocks  v/hioh  had 
been  depleted  in  preceding  months  and  also  buyers'  anxiety  to  take  advantage  of  lowei 
prices  of  refined  sugar  before  the  effective  dates  of  two  aimouncod  price  increases— 
•35  cents  per  pound  in  early  Inarch  and  an  additional  oi5  cents  per  pound  in  late 
March  effective  April  1.    Following  a  duty-paid  price  of  ^,40  cents  per  pound  reached 
in  late  April i  prices  of  rav/  sugar  declined  to  69IO  cents  per  pound  in  the  latter 
part  of  IJIay,    At  the  time  of  this  decline  the  stosk  position  of  distributors  and 
users  was  relatively  comi'ortable  as  a  result  of  the  high  distribution  of  refined 
sugar  during  Inarch  cOid  early  in    April.    Therefore >  the  decline  in  raw  prices  in  late] 
I4ay,  with  the  consequent  increase  in  the  niargin  between  raw  and  refined  prices e 
especially  effective  in  reducing  the  dooand  for  refined  sugar. 

In  early  June  prices  of  raw  sugar  again  started  increasing,  reaching  a  peak  of  6»55 
cents  per  pound  in  mid-June,  the  highest  duty-paid  price  for  raw  sugar  since  June  28t 
1951«    The  proximity  of  the  season  of  normally  high  sugar  utilization  plus  the 
additional  stimulation  of  increasai  prices  of  raw  sugar  resulted  in  increased  demand 
for  refined  sugar  during  the  latter  part  of  June.    Announcauent  was  made  of  a  further 
increase  in  refined  sugar  prices  of  #15  cents  per  po\md  effective  June  23. 

From  early  June  to  late  July,  Hawaiian  sugars  were  not  handled  at  San  Francisco 
because  of  a  seamen's  strike  against  American    Flag  vessels.    The  diversion  to 
San  Francisco  of  some  sugars  originally  scheduled  for  East  Coast  ports  had  a 
strengthening  effect  on  the  New  York  J'larket. 

The  proration  of  Philippine  and  dranestic  beet  sugar  deficits  of  200^000  tons  each 
are  the  only  actions  taken  since  March  vdth  respect  to  I952  quotas.    The  Philippine 
deficit  was  prorated  on  Jxine  20,  to  Cuba  -  190,000  tons  -  and  "Foreign  Countries 
other  than  Cuba  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines"  -  10,000  tons.    Increases  in 
quotas  resulting  frcan  the  July  18  beet  area  deficit  proration  are  as  follows:  Main- 
land cane  sugar,  24,810  tons?  Puerto  Rico,  43,155  tons;  Virgin  Islands,  298  tons; 
and  Cuba,  129,737  tons  (Table  2). 

Refined  cane  sugar  is  currently  quoted  at  v/holesale  at  8.80  cents  per  po\md  and  beet 
sugar  at  8«6o  cents  per  pound  (Table  3).    Tiiese  prices  represent  an  increase  of  #65 
cents  per  poimd  above  the  prices  prevailing  during  the  latter  part  of  January  through 
early  March  this  year  and  reflect  m8.inly  the  increases  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
raw  market  since  that  tiiae.    The  average  duty-paid  price  of  raw  sugar  in  February  wae 
5*78  cents  per  pound  and  in  July  6»4Q  cents  per  pound. 
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MARKET  SUMMARY  (Continued) 


A  total  of  approximately  4»837»000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  was  delivered  for 
Onited  States  consumption  by  primary  distributors  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
1952  (Table  4)»    This  quantity  was  146,000  tons  less  thpji  distribution  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  I95O  but  171,000  tons  above  that  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1951« 
Distribution  in  I^Iay  I95I  reached  a  peak  of  1,094»000  tons,  after  which  it  fell  and 
failed  to  recover.    This  year  distribution  has  been  more  consistant. 
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Table  i.      RAW  SUGAR  QJtJOTA  PHMUMS  A^ND  DISCOUiWS,  COMPARISON  OP  WEEKLY 
AVERAGE  F.A.S.  CUBA  PRICES  OF  RAl^  SUGAR  FOR  SHIEMENT  TO 
U.S.  AM)  WORLD  MARICETS 


(cents  per  T30und) 


Data 


4  ' 
IX 
18 
25 

1 
8 

15 

22  ■ 

29  ; 
7 

14  ■" 

21  ' 

28  " 

4 

u  • 

18  ' 

25 

2 

16 

23 
30 

6 

X3 

20 
27 

J  ■ 

4 
11 
18 

■25 
1 


Price 
to  U.S. 


4.94 
4.92 

4»00 
4.77 

4.84 
4.93 
4.85 
4.72 
4.73 

4.98 
5.22, 
5.22 
5.29 

5.36 
5.32 
5.26 

5.38 

5.35 
5.33 
5.30 
^•32 
5.23 

5.38 
5.54 
5.65 
5.55 

5.62 
5.66 
5.65 

5.56 
5 , 64 


Prices  to 

World  Market  2/ 


Nev'/  York  price  less  duty, 
F*A«  S.  Havana,  Cuba. 


♦.24 

♦  .28 

♦  .?9 
1.31  ■ 

4 -39 

♦  .50 
4«42 

♦  .34 
♦.45 

♦  .85 
*.96 

♦  .98 

A*99 
U.02 

\  .99 
il.ll 

h,08 
4X.07 

♦1.05 

U.io 
U*03 

n.2i 

n.46 

fi.47 
fi.32 


U,42 
♦1.46 
U.45 

tl.43 
♦1.57 

freight,  and  insurance  from  Havana,  Cuba 


4.70 
4.64 
4.51  . 

4.45  • 
.    4.43  •  • 
4.43  - 
4.38 

.   4.26  . 

4.37 
4,26 

. .  4*31 

• 
• 

) 
; 

4.37 
4.30 
4.27 
4.27 

s 
i 

t 
t 

•  * 

.4.27 
4.26 

4.^ 
4.22 
4.20 

t 

«. 
t 

( 
t 

4.X7 
4.08 
-4.X8 

4.23 

1 

t 

t 
• 

:  t 

s 

4.20 
4.20 
4.20 

4.13 
4.07 

Difference  frcm 
World  Market 
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Table  2#  Basic  Q,uotas,  Prorations  of  Deficit  and  Adjusted  Q,uotas  for  1952  as  of 

July  23, 

  •   (short  ^tonst  raw  value)  ■  


Production  Area 


Basic  ;  Proration  of  Deficits 
Quota     ;  Philippine    :  Beet 


Adjusted 
Quota 


Domestic  beet  sugar  1,800,000 

Mainland  cane  sugar  3^0,000 

Hawaii  1,052,000 

Puerto  Rico  910,000 

Virgin  Islands  6,000 

Philippines,  Republic  of  974|000 

Cuba  2,424,571 
Other  Foreign  Countries: 


Belgium 

197.4 

Canada        .  . 

378,5 

China  and  Hongkong 

1930 

Czechoslovakia 

176  •  6 

Dominican  Republic 

4t473.7 

Dutch  East  Indies 

141.8 

Guatemala  , 

224.6 

Haiti 

618,3 

Honduras 

2,302.7 

Mexico 

4t046.7 

Netherlands  . , 

146.6 

Nicaragua 

6,857.1 

Peru            , . 

7»456.2 

Salvador 

5.507.0 

United  Kingdom 

235.2 

Venezuela 

194.5 

Other,  countries 

28.8 

Unallotted  r,es.ervs 

250.0 

Subtol^aL 

33.429.0 

Total 


7,700,000 


(200,000) 
190,000 


(200,000) 
24,810 


45.155 
298 

129.737- 


2,695.8  3/ 

372.6  ^ 
2,438.5  3/ 


4,493.1  2/ 


la, 000.0 


1,600,000 
524,310 
1,052,000 

955.155 
6,298 
774.000 
2,744.308 

197.4 
378.5 
193.3 
176.6 

7,169.5 
141.8 
224.6 
990.9 
2,302.7 
6,485.2 
146.6 

6,8^7.1 

11,949.3 
5,507.0 

235.2 

194.5 
28.8 
250.0 

43,ij29.6 


7,700,000 


1/ 

2/ 
2/ 

1/2/ 
2> 


1/    In  accordance  with  section  204  (c)  of  'tbe  Act  the  basic  quotas  are  not 

impaired  by' determinations  of  deficits. 
2/    The  following"  quantities  may  be  entered  as  direct-consumption  sugar: 

Hav/aii,  29,6l6  tons}  Puerto  Rico,  126,033?  Philippines,  59,920}  Cuba,  375 1 000, 
2/   May  be  filled  with  rav;  sugar  for  further  processing  only.  . 
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Table  3.  SUG.'.R  PRICES,  Jl^^  -I^D  Rf:FII\TED,  V/EEKLY  /.^rEIf.GES 

J.ljaUiY  1952  TO  D..TE 
(cents  per  pound) 


Period 
Unded 


Jan.  4 
11 

18 
25 

Feb .  8 

15 
22 
29 

Mar.  7 

14- 
21 
28 

Apr.  4 
11 

18 


May  2 
9 
16 

'7 

CO 

30 

June  6 
13 
20 
27 

July  4 
11 
18 

25 


Aupi 


Raw  Su£;ar 
Now  York 
Duty  Paid  l/ 


5.94 
5.80 
5.7C 
5.70 

5.58 
5,82 
5.69 
5.70 

5.93 
6.19 
6.19 
6.29 

6.35 
6.31 
6.24 
6.35 

6.32 
6. 23 
G.19 
6.21 
6.12 

G.27 
6.44 
6.55 
6.44 

6.49 
6.51 
6.52 
6,42 

6.49 


Cane  Gross 
l^.olesale 
New  York 
With  Tax  2/ 


Refined  Sugar 


8.  25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.15 

3.15 
8.15 
8.15 
8.15 

8.15 
8.36 
3.50 
8.50 

8.G2 
8.G5 
8.65 
8.65 

8 . 65 
8.65 
8.65 
8.65 
3.  65 

8.65 
8.65 
8.65 
8.80 

8 . 30 
H .  80 
8 . 80 
8 . 80 

8.80 


Retail 
I^arge  Cities 
United  States 
rid -month  z/ 


10.12 


10.08 


10.02 


10.14 


10.24^ 


10.30 


1/11,Y*  Coffoje  Ci  Sugar  Exchango  Spot  Prioes  Domestic  Contract  pluG  0.50  cent  duty. 
_2/  Lamborn      Company  pricet!  subject  to  two  porcont  discount. 
3/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  4,  DELIWRIES  FOR  UNITED  STATFJS  CONSUMPTION  AI^D 
STOCKS  OF  SUGAR  OF  FRIi/IARY  DISTRIBUTORS  IN 


TliE  imiTED 

STATES  BY  ^ 
1952,  1951 

■CNT'IS  JAiTU. 
and  1950 

\liY  TO  JULY 

'  1952 

t 
t 

1951 

 — 

'  1950 

Month  1 

1  Delivoriest 

Stocks  1  1 
End  of  1  Deliveries  i 
Month    t  I 

Stocks 
End  of 

I'tonth 

t  Deliveries  i 

Stocks 
End  of 

Month 

I    1,000  1 
\  short  tonsi 
\  raw  value  t 

1,000  t        1,000  J 
short  tons  J  short  tonsi 
raw  value  1  raw  value  i 

1,000 
short  tons 
raw  value 

t      1,000  t 
1 short  tons  i 
1  raw  value  i 

1,000 

short  tons 
raw  value 

January  i 

r       579  1 

1,613  1 

653  1 

1,590 

• 

t         509  1 

1,641 

February  i 

1       543  t 

1,473  1 

553  1 

1,614 

t         502  1 

1,518 

March  i 

1        860  t 

1,241  1 

530  \ 

1,724 

1         619  t 

1,567 

April 

\        609  t 

1,283  1 

524  I 

1,808 

1         563  1 

1,573 

May  1 

1        595  t 

1,400  t 

1,094  1 

1,271 

1     .     738  1 

1,489 

June  1 

t        894  1 

1,114  1 

802  1 

1,089 

1         862  t 

1,177 

July  ( 

1       757  1/  1 

915  j/i 

510  1 

1,215 

1     .1,190  1 

635 

7  Months  J 
Total  1 

1    4,837  t 

4,666  1 

t      4,983  1 

V  Preliminary 
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CUBI^J  PRESIDSlMTIAL  DECREES  OF  MAY  9,  1952 


On  May  9,  1952  two  decrees  were  issued  by  the  President  of  Cuba,  one  of  which 
provides  for  the  appointnent  of  a  Sugar  Sales  Comiittee,  (Decree  No,  1251),  and  • 
t?ie  other  (Decree  Ko,  1252),  appoints  a  Coiiimicteo  to  study  disposal  of  1952  and 
1953  Cuban  sugar  crops* 

The  text  of  those  two  decrees  in  full  folloivss; 

MBTISTHY  OF  AGRiaiLTURE 
♦ 

DECREE  N0„  1251, 

Y/HEREAS,  Presidential  Decree  No.  79,  of  January  13,  1952,  provided  that  the 
"Special  1952  Crop  Quota"  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization 
Institute,  which  consists  of  the  remainder,    of  the  sugar  produced  in  the  current 
crop,  i<»e.,  the  sugar  not  allotted  for  e2:portation  to  the  United  Sbates  of  America 
or  for  domestic  consumption,  pnd  not  added  to  the  free  export  quota  for  countries 
other  than  the  United  States,  was  to  be  disposed  of  by  said  institiite,  to  the 
e;:tent  necessvury,  to  cover  any  additional  requirements  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Cubar.  industries,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  so-called  free  world  market, 
through  releases  thatt  would  increase  the  free  e:::port  quotas  allotted  to  producers 
or  else  tl'irough  sales  made  by  tho  Institutesitself ,  And, 

MISREAS,  the  dates  on  which  the  "Special  1952  Crop  Quota"  sugars  should  be 
released,  as  well  as  the  quantity  released  at  each  time,  have  been  the  subject 
of  extensive  debates  and  publicity,  which  have  brought  forth  numborous  contra- 
dictory opinions  mid  vievjs,  thereby  creating  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  concern 
in  the  various  outlet  iaar]:ets  of  said  comodity,  all  of  which  is  very  harmful  to 
the  stability  of  its  prices  within  reasonable  limits.  Ajrid, 

"WHEREAS,    this  situation  is  seriously  h:.rmful,  not  only  to  the  interests  of 
the  sugar  industry,  but  to  the  national  economy  as  well,  and  might  even  interfere 
with  the  supply  of  sugar  to  the  free  world  market,  where  it  ought  to  be  sold  in 
a  continuous  but  orderly  manner,  so  that  Cuba  may  be  able  to  e:cport  as  much  of  its 
sugar  production  as  possible,  ond  at  prices  reasonably'-  profitable  for  the  Cuban 
producers  and,  at  the  same  time,  fair  to  the  consumer.  And, 

MiSREAS,  in  order  '..o  remedy  the  above  described  situation  and  that  Cuban 
sugars  r:iay  be  sold  on  ohe  world  market  on  che  basis  of  a  properly  coordinated 
plan  designed  to  satisfy  tlie  needs  of  bouh  the  consumers  and  the  interests  of 
Cuba  as  an  e:cporti...g  country,  it  is  advisable  to  d!. rect  that  the  free  world  market 
requirements  be  filled  through  sales  of  "Special  1952  Crop  Quota"  sugars  hiade  by 
the  Institute,  for  which  it  is  likewise  advisable  to  appoint  a  co..ij''iiti",ee  of  member 
thereof,  composed  of  three  representatives  of  the  sugar  mill  ovjners  and  :hree  of 
the  cane  growers  or  "colonos",  assisted  by  a  technician  deputized  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  which  may  also  be  counselled  by  the  Government  representatives  at 
said  organization,  and  to  direct  such  comjmittee  to  submit  its  views  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  keep  it  fi-illy,  posted  on  its  activities  hereunder.  And, 
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WHEiiEAS,  the  conunission-  designated  to  consider  this  important  matter,  which 
■was  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute,  ^he 
National  Sugar  Iiill  Owners  Association,  the  Ca-ne  Grov/ers  Association  of  Cuba,  the 
Labor  Confederation  of  Cuba,  and  the  National  Federation  of  Sugar  Industry  VJorkers, 
has  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  measures  e?ibcdied  in  this  Decree,  which  have 
been  fully  approved  by  the  Council  of  Hinisters. 

KOY/,  THElvSFORE;     In  pursuance  of  the  powers  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitutional 
Law  and  other  current  laws  of  the  x^epublic,  and  on  the  recomendation  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  I  hereby, 

JBSOLVE: 

First,    To  direct  the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  free  v^/orld  market  by  selling  su^^rrs  of  the  "Special  1952  Crop  Quota",  which 
were  set  aside  and  placed  at  its  disposal. 

Said  sales  shall  be  made  throurh  a  Sales  Co.:aaittee  composed  of  three  sugar  " 
mills  oxvners  and  three  surar  ca:ie  growers  selecbed  from  the  General  Assemblv  of 
Members  of  said  Institute,  who  shall  be  respectively  designated  by  the  sugar  mill 
oATners  and  cane  growers  who  are  members  thereoj'j  such  committee  to  include  a 
technician  designated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  may  seek  and  obtain 
counsel  from  the  government  rspre sentatives  at  said  o.  gaxiization,  in  order  to  keep 
the  com  ittee  fully  infer -ed  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Government  for  the  ef- 
fective protection  and  development  of  the  industry,  and  to  keep  the  President 
informed  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Committee, 

The  s?me  mem.bers  of  the  millovmers  and  cane  groovers  sections  of  the  Cu-ban 
Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  shall  also  designate    an  alternate  for  each  of  their 
respective  sections,  who  shall  substitute  for  any  of  the  representatives  of  the 
respective  group  or  section  in  the  event  of  the  absence  of  the  incumbent  Committee 
Members  belonging  to  such  section,  and  may  attend  the  meetings  held  by  the  CoiTimittee 
even  though  they  should  not  be  substituting  for  an  absent  Cominittee  Member. 

In  the  event  that  any  of  the  members  of  the  Sales  Committee  should  for  any 
reason  be  unable  to  act  as  such,  thereby  making  it  necessary  for  the  respective 
alternate  to  act  permanently  in  his  place  and  stead,  the  millowner  or  cane  grower 
section  of  the  Institute,  as  the  case  may  be,  siiall  designate  another  member  of 
its  section  thenceforth  to     ct  as  alterxiate  for  the  di.ration  of  su.  ch  contingency. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Sales  Committee  shall  be  deemed  carried  if  favorably 
votes  by  a  majority  cf  the  attending  representatives  of  the  raillowners  and  cane 
grov/ers,  provided  that  not  less  than  four  of  'oh&ra  attend  the  respective  meeting; 
and  in  the  event  of  a  tied  vote  or  ballot  the  Chairm.n  of  the  Sales  Committee  or, 
if  he  is  absent,  the  person  Vi/ho  may  be  presiding  over  the  meeting,   shall  decide 
the  issue  by  e;cercisinr  the  privilege  of  the  casting  vote. 

One  of  the  sugar  mill  owners'  representatives  shall   ?e  the  Chairman  of  the 
Sales  Committee,  who  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full  committee. 
In  his  absence  a  presiding  officer  shall  be  designated  on  a  majority  vote  of  the 
coiitnitteemen  v^/ho  may  be  present  at  the  respective  meeting.    An  oificer  o-  the  • 
Institute  designated  by  its  Ercecutive  Coi:mittee  shall  act  as  Secretary  of  the 
Sales  Committee, 
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Second.    The  Sales  Committee  is  hereby  directed  to  ooiiBider  and  decide 
whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  any  measures  with  respect  to  the  financing 
of  the  "Special  1952  Crop  i^uota"  sugars,  and  to  submit  to  the  President  of  the 
Hepublic,  throu(;,h  the  Ilinister  of  Agriculture,  those  which  ib  mo.y  deem  necessary 
or  desirable. 

Third.    The  Sales  Copjnittee  shall  be  authorized  to  adopt  whatever  measures 
it  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission  and  to 
insure  strict  compliance  with  this  Decree,  and  to  submit  to  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  throu'h  the  Ilinister  of  Agriculture,  such  others  as 
may  require  the  approval  of  the  Chief  E:;cecutive  or  his  Council  of  Ministers. 

Fourth.    This  Decree  shall  be  operative  from  its  promul^:ation  in  the  Official 
Gazette  of  the  Kepublic,  and  supersedes  all  end  -whatever  previous  directives  may 
conflict  therewith  or  interfere  with  its  applice.cion.    The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Cuban  Su.r-p.r  Stabilization  Institute  beinr  hereb-''-  charj^-ed  with  its  stridst 
enf orce:;''.ent  insofar  as  each  may  je  concerned. 

Done  at  the  Presidential  Palace,  in  Havana,  this  ninth  day  of  the  month  of 
May,  one  thousand  nine  lumared  and  f  if  ty-tivo  * 

ZuLGlffiCIO  BATISTA, 
President. 

Alfredo  Jacomiuo, 
Minister  of  Agriculture, 


irirllSTRY  OF  AGSlCDLTUPi] 

DECREE  NO.  1252 

IHEREAS,  the  conditions  presently  prevailing  in  the  so-called  free  world 
sugar  market  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  adopt  immediate  measures 
to  regulate  the  supply  of  sugar  to  those  areas  in  an  orderly  fashion,  which  pro- 
vide for  the  sale  by  the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  of  the  "Special  195  2 
Cro-p  Quota"  sugars  placed  at  its  disposal  under  the  provisions  contained  in 
Presidential  Decree  Ho,  7£,  of  Janu, ry  16,  1952,  in  order,  primarily,  to  eliminate 
all  elements  of  uncertainty  from  those  markets  exid  insure  the  ste.biliby  of  e.  price 
within  reasonable  limits.  And, 

Y'fflEPEAS,  these  stabilizing  measures,  which  are  desi^nea  to  prevent  und;e  price 
fluctuations,  will  become  effective  within  ;    short  time,  and  must  be  supplemented 
hy  others  that  v;ill  regu.late  the  production  and  export:/bion  of  sugars  during  the 
next  year  1953,  And, 

liUHEPiEAS,  in  pursuance  of  said  objectives  the  Govei'nment  of  the  Republic  has 
been  promoting  a  definite  collective  action  tovjard  the  negotiation  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  on  sugar  production  to  replace  the  agreement  signed,  in  London 
in  the  year  1937.,  and  proposes  to  continue  directing  its  effo.  ts  to  chat  end, 
because  it  believes  that  the  moment  has  arrived  to  aall  an  international  conference 
to  deal  with  such  matters^  An.d, 
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VillIEREAS,  the  measures  vjhich  Cuba  ought  to  adopt  iii  order  to  participate  in 
such  international  collective  action  may  affect  our  sugar  production  in  the  year 
1953. and,  therefore,  the  Government  must  consider  the  situation  in  advance,  assisted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  interests  most  likely  to  be  unfavorably  affected 
thereby.  And, 

M-IEREAS,  in  vie-w  of  the  reoommsndations  siAbaitted  to  this  Chief  E:xecutive  by 
the  Cuban  Sugc.r  Stabilization  Institute  and  the  oomaission  co  iposed  of  representa- 
tives of  tii^.s  organization  end  of  the  Notional  Millowners  Association,  the  Cane 
Growers  Associrtion  of  Cub.  ,  the  Labor  Confederation  of  Ciiba,  and  the  National 
Sugar  Workers  Federation,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  let  said  commission  continue 
operating  "with  a  permanent  and  cfficic.l  character,  so  that  it  may  consider  the 
abovementioned  problons  until  final  measures  shall  have  been  adopted  for  their 
proper  solution. 

NOW,  Ti-jEKEiFCHE:    In  pursuance  of  the  povers  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitutional 
Lavi/  and  other  current  laws  of  the  Republic,  p.nd  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  I  hereby, 

RESOLVE t 

FIRST.    To  crecte  a  coricission  to  consider  all  questions  related  to  the 
measures  th?.t  ou.';hu  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  1952  and  1963  sugar  crops, 
to  suppleiTient  those  decreed  on  this  deue,  vjitnout  thereby  curtailing  the  authority 
inherent  in  the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  for  che  handling  and  disposition 
of  the  interests  and  affairs  entn;.sted  to  it  by  law» 

Said  comiiiission  shall  be  coiaposed  of: 

Drs.  Jorge  Earroso,  Gaston  Godoy,  and  Arturo  M.  Manas,  for  the  Cuban  Sugar 
Stabilizatioh  Institute, 

J.'Ir.  raster  Torres,  President,  and  i.iessrs.    Angel  Pardo  Jimenez  and  Francisco 
Hernandez,  for  the  Cane  Grovjers  Association  of  Cuba. 

Messrs.    Francisco  Pando,  Jorge  Hernandez  and  Jlenuel  Area,  for  the  national 
Mill  Oivners  Association  of  Cuba.  I 

Mr,  Eusebio  Mujal,  Secietary  General,  for  the  Labor  Confederation  of  Cuba, 

Messrs.  Jose  Luis  Martinez,  Secretary  Qensrcl,  Jose  Le^ndro  Rivalta,  for  the 
National  Sugar  Worl:ers  Federation. 

And  Mr,  Amadeo  Lopez  Castro  as  representative  of  the  Government,  who  shall 
preside  over  the  Commission,  and  vrfio,  as  President  tl^ereof,  is  hereby  authorized 
to  attend  all  the  meetings  held  by  the  Cub;xn  Sugar  Stabilization  Instibute  and  the 
Molasses  Sales  Coinaictee. 

SECOND.    According  as  it  sliall  have  fully  studied  the  matters  to  which  this 
Decree  refers,  the  Commission  shall  prepare  its  recommendations  and  submit  them  i 
to  the  Chief  Executive  through  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 


,1 
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iHIHD,    This  Decree  shall  be  operative  fron  its  proini.lsation  iii  the  Official 
Gazette  of  the  Republic,  and  the  iiinister  of  A,^ri culture  is  hereby  directed  to 
attend  to  its  execution « 

Done  at  the  Presidential  Palace,  in  Havana,  this  ninth  day  of  the  month  of 
Hay,  one  thousand  nine  hiindred  and  fifty-t-wo, 

FULG5NCI0  BATISTA, 
President* 

Alfredo  Jacomino, 
Minister  of  Agriculture. 

(Officio!  Gazette  Wo,  111,  May  13,  1952). 


MBETIIIG  OF  TO  TKT^R:; ATICK.Al  SU GAR  COTIMOIL  AT  LONDOlT,  EiTGLAKD 
*        ;3une  "23, ""^7"  1952  "~' 


The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  International  Sugar  Coimcil  was  held  at  London, 
June  23,  24#    In  addition  to  considering  the  bndget  for  the  coming  year  and  other 
administrative  matters,  the  council  a^.j". roved  a  protocol  v;hich  when  agreed  to  by 
member  governments  -would  e:ctend  for  a  period  of  three  years,  the  International 
Sugar  Agreevia-it  of  1937  with  the  provisions  of  that  agreement  dealing  with  regu- 
lation of  production,  exports,  and  stocks  re-.naining  inoperative.    Any  member  goven 
ment  could,  however,  withdraw  as  of  August  31,  1953  or  thereafter  upon  giving  si:-: 
months  notice.    Should  a  new  International  Sugar  Agreei.ient  be  put  into  effect  the 
present  agreement  would  automatically  terminate. 

The  Council  also  approved  a  report  of  its  Statistical  Committee  which  indicated  a 
net  addition  to  stocks  during  the  year  ending  Augvist  31,  1952  of  2,629,000  short 
tons.    An  oral  report  by  Baron  Kronacker  of  Belgium,  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Coimnittee  set  up  to  consider  the  establislunent  of  a  new  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment, was  given  the  Comioil.    Such  report  emphasized  the  deteriorating  effect  of 
the  increasing  sugar  surplus  on  the  world  sugar  market.    It  was  indicated  that 
several  countries  in  vVestern  Europe  appear  to  favor  the  re-opening  of  negotiations 
toward  a  new  International  Sugar  Agreement  in  the  near  future.    This  position  was 
supported  by  Cuba,  Australia  sxid  Peru,    The  United  States  Delegate  assured  the 
group  that  his  Government  remained  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  securing 
an  effective  new  International  Sugar  Agreement.    It  is  possible  that  a  meeting 
of  the  Special  Committee  will  be  held  in  September  1952. 
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INDUSTRIAL  MOLASSES  SUPPLIES,  UTILIZATION,  PRICE  AND  IMPORTS 


Molasses  Supplies 

The  current  record  sugar  crop  in  Cuba  combined  mth  an  abnormally  high  outturn 
of  molasses  per  ton  of  sugar  produced  have  resulted  in  a  crop  of  molasses  of 
slightly  over  i;00  million  gallons.     This  amount,  plus  a  carryover  of  30  million 
gallons,  will  provide  enough  molasses  for  Cuba  to  supply  her  local  needs,  to 
furnish  the  United  Kingdom  with  any  molasses  needed  from  that  source,  and  to 
ship  at  least  300  million  gallons  to  the  United  States,  provided  buyers  are 
willing  to  purchase  such  a  quantity.     This  quantity  of  molasses,  plus  domestic 
production  of  industrial  molasses  during  the  current  calendar  yearand  expected 
imports  from  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba,  bring  potential  19b2  supplies 
to  over  600  million  gallons.     This  compares  m.th.  estimated  1951  supplies  of  1461+ 
million  gallons  (Table  5)» 

Table  5.        U.  S«  Industrial  Molasses  Supplies,  by  Source,  I93I  and  Supplies 

Potentially  Available  in  19^2 


Source  1932  j/  1931  

(Llillion  gallonsT        (Mllion  gallons) 

Domestic 

Haxvaii  2/  14:5  ^ 

Puerto  'Rico  2/  55  50 

Beet  35  35 

li/lainland  Cane  Mills  I4.5  ^ 

Refiners'  Blackstrap  33  33 

Hydro  1  18  18 

Citrus  9  10 


Total  Domestic  '    21+0  230 

Foreign  Countries 

Cuba  3/ 

Ifexico  '                    25  25 

Dominican  Republic  20  1? 

Other  Countries  5 

0  62 

Total  Foreign  395  231+ 

TOTAL  635  U6i+ 


1/  Estimated 

2/    Includes  only  those  quantities  shipped  to  U.  S.  mainland 

3"/    The  amount  actually  purchased  by  U.  S.  buyers  of  available  supplies  will 

be  determined  largely  by  the  rate  of  molasses  consiamption  and  molasses 

prices  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
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Because  of  a  vdde  divert-,ence  in  price  asked  "by  the  Cuban  seller 

and  that  offered  by  U,  S,  buyers,  only  very  small  quaiitities  of  1952-crop 

Cuban  blackstrap  had  been  sold  as  of  July  1.     Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization 

Institute  reports  indicated  sf.les  to  the  United  States  of  only  9,5  million 

gallons  as  of  this  date*    Until  recently  the  Institute  continued  to 

ask  20(i  per  gallon  for  molasses  out  of  the  current  crop,  but  in  late  July 

Cuba  offered  tci  sell  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  at  11«5^  per  gallon 

f.o^b,  Cuba,  purchased  in  lots  of  at  least  5  million  gallons.  •  Lesser 

quantities  were  available  at  12#0/  per  gallon* 

Earlier  in  the  year  Cuba  entered  into  agreements  ndth  United  States 
buyers  to  store  approximately  150  million  gallons  in  the  United  States* 
According  to  the^e  agreements,  the  holders  of  such  molasses  had  the 
option  to  buy  at  the  price  Cuba  eventually  agreed  to  sell  the  1952  crop* 
Also  they  were  to  be  allov/ed '  l:^:  cents  per  gallon  storage  fees*  These 
agreements  v/ere  to  terminate  on  January  31,  1953*    A  new  agreement 
bet^veen  Cuba  and  .those  United  States  buyers  who  are  storing  Cuban 
molasses  extends  this  agreenent  for  ari  additional  year  for  limited  quanti- 
ties of  molasses*,    Any  molasses  these  companies  buy  as  a  result  of  Cuba's 
recent  offer  to  sell  at  12/  f»o*b,  may  be  taken  from  molasses  now  stored  in 
^the  United  States*     Hov;ever,  according  to  the  new  agreement,  Cuba  has  the 
option  of  replacing  such  molasses  by  liftings  from  'Cuba.    An  allovrance 
of  1/12  of  1  1/4  cents  per  month  is  to  be  granted  for  the  additional 
storage*     In  effect,  this  .ls  a  temporary  set-aside  of  loO  million  gallons 
of  molasses  from  the  'present  total  Cuban  supply  of  slightly  over  400  million 
gallons* 

Ifo lasses  Utilization 

The  rate  of  molasses  utilization  during  the  first  half  of  1952  was 
somevyhat  above  that  prevailing  during  that  part  of  1951*     This  increase 
reflected  the  higher  rate  of  .molasses  use  in  livestock  feed  resulting 
from  loivsr  prices;  the  rate  of  use  in  alcohol,  yeast,  citric  acid 
and  vinegar  remained  about  the  same  as  in  19  51*    Reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  indicate    thr.t  49,1  million  gallons  of 
industrial  molasses  vrere  used  in  ethyl  alcohol  production  during  the  . 
first  five  months  pf  1952  as  compared  with  50*1  million  gallons  used 
for  this  purpose  during  the  sane  period  of  1951, 

Total  alcohol  production  for  the  period  January  1  through  llay  31,  1952, 
v.'as  97,9  million  \vine  gallons  of  iirhich  22,2  percent  was  made  from 
molassesf  I/'  So  far  this  year  industrial  molasses  ranks  second  in  raw 
materials  used  for  the  production  of  ethyl  alcohol.    The  chief  raw 
material  for  this  purpose  continues  to  be  petroleum  products,  from 
which  alcohol  is  produced  synthetically    (Table  6), 


l/    All  subsequent  references  in  the  report  to  quejitities  of  alcohol 
will  be  in  terms  of  wine  gallons*    To  get  proof  gallons,  multiply 
wine  gallons  by  1*9, 
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Table  6«    ETHYL  ALCOHOL  PRODUCED  FROM  V/.fflOUS 
 MATERIALS  J/.rj.lRY  1  -  MAY  51,  1952 


Petroleum     Industrial  Other  raw  Totall 

Month   products       molasses       Grains  materials  Production 

Million  gallons •  ~~ 


January 

11.6 

5.4 

4,9 

•3 

22.2 

February 

11.2 

3.9 

6,5 

•  7 

22,4 

March 

11,7 

4.8 

5,0 

«2 

21,7 

April 

10,1 

4.0 

2,5 

li3 

17,9 

May 

7.2 

4.1 

2.3 

•1 

13,7 

January-May 

51.9 

22.2 

21,2' 

Percentages 

January 

52.3 

24,4 

21,9 

1.4 

loo.o 

February 

■50.5 

17.3 

29,2 

3,0 

100.0 

Jiaroh 

54.0 

22,2 

23,1 

.7 

100,0 

April 

.56.9 

22.2 

13.9 

7.0 

100,0 

May 

52.5 

30,0 

16,8 

.7 

100,0 

January-May 

53.0 

22.7 

21,6 

2.7 

100,0 

I 
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The  present  capacity  of  the  synthetic  alcohol  industry  is  estimated 
at  154  million  gallons,  compared  with  synthetic  production  of  roughly 
115  million  gallons  in  1951  and  -v^lth  production  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1952  approximating  11  million  gallons  per  month.    By  1954 
the  capacity  of  the  synthetic  alcohol  industry  is  expected  to  reach 
225  million  gallons,  which  will  be  approximately  46  percent  above 
the  present  capaci-ty  and  far  in  excess  of  our  peacetime  utilization 
of  industrial  alcohol  for  all  purpose s» 

Imports  of  ethyl  alcohol  have  declined  sharply  since  the  beginniag 
of  the  year,  from  13,600,000  gallons  during  January  to  68,000  gallons 
during  May.    Total  ethyl  alcohol  imports  during  1951  amounted  to  118»2 
million  gallons,  of  which  68,1  million  had  been  received  during  the 
first  five  months  of  1951.    Imports  in  1952  through  May  31  were  25.9 
million  gallons •    The  sharp  decline"  in  alcohol  imports  reflects  the 
^^   withdrawal  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  from  the  mai-ket 
for  foreign  alcohol.    The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has 
announced  that  current  stocks  and  firm  commitments  on  alcohol  are  more 
than  adequate  for  all  foreseeable  needs  before  discontinuing  operations 
of  the  synthetic  rubber  plants  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  and  Kubuta, 
Pennsylvania. 

Molasses  Prices 

Heavy  supplies,  expected  curtailment  of  the  RFC  synthetic  rubber  prograiTi, 
and  the  growing  reliance  upon  synthetic  sources  for  alcohol  have  all 
exerted  a  downward  pressure  on  molasses  prices.    The  New  York  f.  Ot  b» 
tankcer  price  has  declined  gradually  from  the  0.  P,  S.  distributor 
ceiling  price  set  at  35  cents  per  gallon  in  October  of  1951  to  about 
19^  oh  July  22.    The  differential  between  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
prices  narrowed  from  slightly  more  than  6/  per  gallon  vyhich  prevailed 
in  the  fall  of  1951  to  2^  per  gallon  in  February  1952j  the  2/  differential 
has  remained  unchanged  since  February. 

Industrial  Molasses  Imports 

The  pattern  ©f  U»  S.  imports  of  molasses  from  foreign  countries  has 
changed  considerably  in  recent  years.    During  the  10-year  period  ended 
December  1949  our  average  annual  molasses  imports  were  214.4  million 
gallons  of  which  Cuba  provided  82  percent,  Mexico  5  percent' and  the 
Doidnican  Republic  10  percent.    This  pattern  of  imports  changed  slightly 
in  1950  as  countries  not  normally  exporting  molasses  to  this  country 
found  a  ready  market  for  their  molSisses  in  the  United  States. 
In  1950  molasses  imports  from  countries  other  than  Cuba,  Mexico  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  amounted  to  8  percent,  and  in  1951,  26  percent,  of 
the  total  molasses  imports.    VJest  Germany,  Netherlands    East  Indies, 
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France,  Egypt,  Italy,  the  Philippines  and  Formosa  are  recent  additions 
to  coxjntries  exporting  molasses  to  the  United  States.  Industrial 
molasses  inports  fro.a  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Jfexico  and  other 
countries  are  showi  in  Table  7. 

.  Table  7  li TORTS  OF  H  DUSTRIAL  IIDLASSES  FROI!  CUBA, 
;E::IC0,  T:X  DOiJlIICyU:  Ri^PUBLIC,  .iilD  0TI5:R 
COUi^TRIES,  1945-1952,  A  D  J/ujUiiRY  TC 

1951  aj^d  1952   . 


Year 

Cuba 

J  lexico 

^©public 

Other 

Total 

Jill  ion  gallons 

1945 

113.5 

17,6 

6.4 

137,5 

CO  e\ 
,  OO»0 

10,0 

18,5 

6,7 

1947 

103.6 

21.2 

21,3 

8,  9 

155,0 

1948 

139*  3 

^3,1 

20,4 

to  C 

12*5 

1949 

161.8 

23.  6 

17.7 

11,6 

214,7 

1950  .. 

186.8 

21,2 

16,8 

19,0 

243,8 

1951 

130.5 

25,2  . 

16,7  . 

61,8 

234,2 

January- 

1951 

1952 

:.ay 
59.5 
9.5 

13,3 
15,7 

2,2 

14.2 

Percentages 

26,5 
30.0 

103.5 
67.4 

1945 

82.5 

Ml 

12.8 

4.7 

100 

1946 

62.2 

10,7 

19.9 

7.2' 

100 

1947 

66,8 

13.7 

13..8 

5.7 

100 

1948 

67.  9 

16,2 

9.0  . 

6.0 

100 

1949 

75,3 

11,0 

8.3 

5.4 

100 

1950  . 

76.6 

8.7 

6,9 

7.8 

100 

1951 

^  55,8 

10,7 

7,1 

.  26,4 

100 

January- 

1951 

1952 

Hay 
57,6 
14.1 

12.8 

20.3 

2.1 
21.1 

27.5 
44,5 

100 
100 
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During  the  first  five  Months  of  this  year,  170,&    -allons  of  inedible 
molasses  \^ere  iraported  into  the  United  States,  of  -.-hich,  112,7  million 
came  from  Cuba,  14.2  from  t]ie  Dominican  Republic,  13.7  from  llexico, 
and  29,9  from  other  countries.     Of  the  112. 7  iiillion  £;ailons  received 
from  Cuba  through  I.fe.y  51  j  103.1  million  V/as  for  stora£;e  jji  accordance 
vrith  the  above-mentioned  storage  arreenent- and  only  9,6  uillion  for 
imraediate  use.    Apart  from  the  Cuban  molasses  stored  in  the  United 
Str.tes,  only  67,4  million  gallons  v;ere  imported  during-  the  first  five 
months  of  1952,     This  compares  vdth  103.5  million  ^ai:.ons  during  the 
same  period  of  1951  scad  139,0  for  the  first  five  months  of  1950, 
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EXFOIIT  COI^OI^  RBMOTO  ON  AND  IMXEI.B  KOLiiBSSS 


M5(FJSI!  1952  g 


Export  controls  on  sugar  and  inodibie  n^olesses  were  reuiovcd  on  July  2l).i  1952 •  Such 
action  vaa  taken  bscause  the  cvor-all  supply  situation  is  such  that  the  United  State 
is  now  assured  of  siifficiant  sugar  and  molasses  to  meet  all  forseeablo  requiramonts. 
Sugar  and  inedible  rQOla£ses  were  placed  on  the  Office  of  International  Trade,  United 
States  Department  of  Comraerce  '^Bositive  List"  insofar  as  export  licenses  were  con- 
cerned in  September  of  1950«  outset  licenses  v/ere  granted  only  for  the 
exportation  of  non-quota  sugar,  but  were  later  relaxed  to  pemit  small  exports  of 
quota  sugar  if  destined  for  countries  normally  buying  such  sugar.    Inedible  laolasses 
exports  were  embargoed  fvan  October  I950  until  March  1952 «    A  smanary  of  actions 
taken  at  various  times  between  August  I950  and  July  1952  with  respect  to  export 
controls  on  sugar  and  inedible  molasses  is  indicated  in  the  following  tabulations 


EXPORT  COl-lTROLS  -  SUGAR  AMD  INEDUBLE  MOLASSES 


INEDIBLE  MOLASSES 


Action 

1*    Placed  on  •Positive  List" 

2»  Embargoed 

3«    Controls  relaxedj  applications 

approved  for  reasonable  quantities 

4»    Controls  reipjoved 


Arjiounced 

Sept.  1,  1950 
Oct.  20,  1950 

March  31s  1952 
July  24,  1952 


Effective 

Sept.  15,  1950n. 
Oct.  20,  1950 

I4arch  3I,  I952I  i. 
July  24,  1952 
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EXPORT  COOTROI^  -  SUGAR  AI©  IlffiDIBLE  MOLASSISS  (Cont.) 


SUGAR 


!•    Sugar  placed  on  "Positive 
List".    Licenses  to  be 
issued  for  non-quota  sugar 
only. 

2*    aoall  quantities  of  U,S» 
quota  sugar  to  be  licensed 
for  shijanent  to  countries 
normally  buying  such  sugar 

3«    Put  quota  and  non-quota  sugar 
on  same  basis?  reasonable 
quantities  to  be  licensed. 

4.*    Q^iota  sugar  restricted  to 
1,000  tons  on  any  one 
application. 

5«    Qiuota  sugar  restricted  to 
135  tons  per  country  for 
4-month  period  (May  3I  - 
Sept.  30) 

6.    Extension  of  policy  of  May  31, 
(4-irionth  period,  Oct,  1,  I95I- 
!  '     January  3I,  1952) 

7»    Open-end  policy;  approval  of 
reasonable  quantities  of 
quota  sugar. 


Announced 


Effective 


■Aug.  25,  1950        Sept.  1,  1950 


Oct.  20,  1950        Oct,  20,  1950 


Nov.  16,  1930        Nov.  16,  1950 


April  30,  1951       April  30,1951 


May  31,  1951 


May  31.  1951 


Sept.  27,1951        Oct.  1,  1951 


Nov.  2,  1951 


Nov.  2,  1951 


8.    Controls  removed. 


July  24,  1952        Jxay  24,  1951 
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THB  COCOA  SITUATION 

Uie  1951-52  cocoa  bean  season  is  drawing  to  a  close..     Due  to  abnormally  poor 
growing  conditions  in  the  major  exporting  countries  —  drought  in  Brazil  and 
excessive  rain  in  Africa  —  world  production  this  season  ^vill  not  nearly  reacli 
the  level  predicted  early  in  the  j/ear  when  a  record  crop  was  expected.     It  is 
estimated  that  the  I95I-52  world  crop  will  total  about  l,k33  million  pounds  or 
approximately  1)4  percent  below  the  outturn  of  the  previous  t^No  seasons. 

The  short  crop  has  naturally  curtailed  somewhat  the  supplies  available  to  the 
United  States  compared  to  previous  years.     Tocal  arrivals  of  cocoa  beans  from 
January  1  to  July  18,  1952,  were  about  eight  percent  less  than  arrivals  in  the 
same  period  of  I95I  and  I95O.     Stocks  in  warehouses  licensed  by  the  New  York 
Cocoa  Exchange  totaled  about  I7  nillion  pounds  on  July  18,  1952,  compared  to 
about  25  million  pounds  on  July  13,  I95I,  and       million  pounds  on  July  18,  1950. 
"While  these  stocks  represent  only  a  small  proportion  of  total  s  bocks  held  by 
manufacturers  and  importers,  the\  constitute  an  indication  of  the  Jnited  States 
stock  position  this  year  as  compared  with  the  previous  tvro  yaars. 

!Ihe  cocoa  bean  market  has  been  strong  over  the  past  six  months,  reflecting  the 
tight  supply  situation.     Figure  B  shoxvs  v.reekly  spot  prices  of  Fair  Fermented 
Main  Crop  Accra  cocoa  and  September  1952  futures  as  reported  on  t;ho  New  York 
Cocoa  Exchange  from  January  through  July  18,  1952,     The  spot  price  reached  the 
OPS  ceiling  of  38«375  cents  per  pound  in  late  February  after  a  steady  climb  from 
about  32i,00  cents  per  pound  in  early  January.     It  remained  at  that  level  con- 
sistently through  June  except  for  a  brief  decline  to  38.00  cents  in  early  April, 
and  mid-June.    During  July  and  so  far  this  month,  spot  prices  have  been 
slightly  below  ceiling.     On  ..lugust  5  Accra  beans  were  quoted  at  36.375  cents 
per  pound.    Futures  prices  did  not  reach  the  ceiling  but  they  moved  close  to  ■ 
that  level  early  in  Ii/Iarch  and  early  in  May, 

According  to  trade  sources,  prospects  for  the  oncoming  Brazilian  and  /ifrican 
main  cocoa  crops  indicate  that  production  should  roturn  to  normal  during  the 
1952-53  season  in  those  areas.     As  yet,  however,  no  official  estimates  of  the 
size  of  these  crops  have  been  rel^:asedo     The  harvest  season  begins  in  September. 


World  Exports  and  United  States  Net  Imports  of  Cocoa  Beans 

The  United  States  imports  its  total  supply  of  cocoa  b;ans.     During  the  years 
just  preceding  iorld  .{ar  II,  net  U«S.  imports  of  cocoa  beans  comprised  36.9 
percent  of  the  beans  entering  world  trade  (table  8). 
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TABLE  8.     COMPAfllSON  OF  WOIO^D  E^vPORTS  AI^D  UHITED 

STATES 

<v  TTyiPr>'<''T»c!  rtr 

COCOA  mms,  average  1935  to 

MlfJAL  1946  TO  1951 

Ui  J.U. 

u  .  o  •  HQt; 

impor'ts 

iiiipo res  are 

( T   nnn  r\c\r\ 
\i.  f  UUU ,  UUU 

0  X  wo  r  X  u. 

poi'.nds ) 

J-  ^  O  t-^  *-> 

576 

36.9 

1946 

1,415 

593 

41.9 

1947 

1,262 

588 

45.9 

1948 

1,344 

540 

40,2 

1949 

1,582 

615 

38.9 

1950 

1,627 

595 

36.6 

1951 

1,490 

551 

36.9 

l/    OFAR,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul  ;ure 

2^    Imports  less  re-exports.    Computed  from  official  statistics  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Coimnerce 


Immediately  after  the  war  this  country  imported  a  inuch  larger  proportion  of  the 
world's  e:x:poi'table  surplus  than  in  the  prev;er  period,  reaching  a  peak  of  45.9 
percent  in  1947.    However,  from  1949  to  1951,  United  States  imports  and  v/orld 
e:q3orGs  bore  abort  the  same  relrticnship  as  they  did  during  the  1935-39  period. 

U»  S.  Imports  and  E^qjorts  of  Cocoa,  Cocoa  Butter,  and  Chocolate 

To  obtain  a  true  picture  of  the  United  States  supply  of  cocoa  beans  in  recent 
years  compsred  to  the  prewar  period,  consideration  should  be  given  to  changes 
in  this  country's  import-e:qport  position  with  respect  to  the  principal  products 
made  from  cocoa  beans  —  chocolate,  powdered  cocoa  and  cocoa  butter.  Before 
Yjorld  War  II,  the  United  States  wes  a  net  exporter  of  these  commodities.  How- 
over,  since  the  war  a;id  especially  from  1950  to  'ohe  present,  our  aggregate 
imporbs  of  chocolate,  cocoa  rjid  cocoa  butter  have  far  exceeded  exports.  From 
1936  to  1939,  average  imports  of  these  commodities  totaled  3,832,000  pounds 
(table  9),    Exports  over  the  same  period  averaged  10,017,000  pounds.    In  1950 
and  1951,  imports  \^;ere  mo:e  tlian  49,000,000  pounds  or  almost  13  times  imports 
during  the  pre-war  period.    Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  were  7,065,000  pounds 
in  1950  and  8,453,000  pounds  in  1951.    Imports  and  exports  from  January  to 
May  1952  point  to  a  net  import  position  during;  1952  about  equal  to  that  which 
existed  in  1950  r,nd  1951, 


J. 
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!CABLE  9.  COiiPAHISOW  OF  IJiPO.iTS  AITD  ECPORT..  OF  COCOA  POwDER,  COCOA 
BUTTER,  AI^D  CHOCOLATE,  AVER/GES  1936  to  1939  AiID  1946  TO 
1948,  AINUAL  1949  TO  1951  MID  JA:UA.g-TO  I'A.Y  1952^^  l/_ 


■ 

Products 

1936-39 
Average 

1946-49 

/               j  195.0 
Average  | 

1951 

Jan »  - 

May  1952 

Imp •      Exp . 

Imp,      Exp.        Imp.    '  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp, 

Imp,  Rrp, 

Cocoa  butter 
Cocoa  powder  2/ 
'Chocolate  z/ 

Total 

16  4684 
3102  4095 
714  1238 

1 

2728      2941   ■     7020  .3845 
6378      5186  ;   2  6508  2453 
6085      1568  1  15473  767 

S38  4531 
32022  3198 
17232  724 

312  2134 
15157  1164 

■  ZJii  .Mi. 

3832  10017 

•  i 

15191     . 9695  i  49001  7065 

■ 

49892  8453 

23207  3640 

]j/   Official  statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  CoiTu-nerce 

3/    Includes  sweetened  chocolate 


Chocolate,  sometimes  called  chocolate  liquor,  is  the  product  obtai:-'ed  from  grinding 
roasted  and  hulled  beans,.    Most  cocoa  and  chocolate  products  are -derived  from 
further  processing  of  chocolate  or  by  mixing  certain  commodities  with  chocolate, 
Buch  as  sugar,  milk,  and  cocoa  butter  to  make  chocolate  candy  and  chocolabe  coE.tinj;s 
for  candy.    Some  chocolate  is  sold  l^s  such  for  home  consumption.     Cocoa  bu'^jter  is 
obtained  by  subjecting  chocolate  to  pressure.    The  powder  remaining  is  the  fa"mili.~.r 
product,  cocoa.     Cocoa  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cocoa-type  candy  coa.tings  and 
certain  chocolete  flavored  foods  and  drinks  and  is  sold  for  home  consumption.  Cocoa 
butter  finds  its  widest  use  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  confections  but  is  also 
used  in  pharmaceuticals  and  medicinal  products. 
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Official  U.S.  standards  for  grades  of  edible  sugarcane  molasses  were  announced  on 
July  10  to  be  effective  August  9i  The  standards  consist  of  the  designated 

grades:  U.S.  Fancy,  U.S.  Choice,  and  U.S.  Standard.     Edible  molasses  which  fails  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  U.S.  Standard  is  designated  as  ^substandard"  and  is  not 
subject  to  grading. 

The  standards  were  developed  under  authority  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1946  after  detailed  study  of  the  composition  of  edible  molasses  and  of  the  measurabl< 
factors  associated,  with  quality.    Producers,  distributors,  and  users  of  edible 
molasses  assisted  materially  in  the  formulation  of  the  standards  by  providing  samploj 
for  analysis  by  Departoent  technicians  and  by  supplying  infomation  and  recommenda- 
tions relative  to  the  number  of  grades  which  should  be  established  and  the  specifica 
tions  for  each  grade.    The  grades  are  applicable  to  edible  sugarcane  molasses  at  all 
stages  in  distribution  channels.    They  may  be  used  as  a  basis  of  producers*  selling 
molasses  to  distributors  as  well  as  by  distributors  in  marketing  molasses  to 
industrial  consumers  or  for  household  uses. 


The  grades  are  permissive.    Those  who  elect  to  use  the  grades  may,  for  a  small  fee 
levied  to  cover  actual  cost  of  inspection,  have  their  molasses  graded  by  an  official 
grader  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  specifications  for  the  designated  grades  are  set  forth  in  sucroary  fona  in 
Table  10. 


Table  10.  U.  S.  STAITOARDS  FOE  EDIBLE  SUGARCAIffi  MOLASSES 


Grades  and  Specifications 


Factors 


U.S«  Fancy  Edible 
Sugarcane  Ilolasses 


U.S.  Choice  Edible 
Sugarcane  Itolasses 


U.S.  Standard  Edible 
Sugarcane  Molasses 


Brix  solids  content 
(corrected  to  20°  C. 
((68°F.))  ). 


Total  sugar  (sucrose  Not  less  than 
plus  reducing  sugars)  63.5  percent, 
content . 

Sulfated  ash  content    Not  more  than 

6.75  percent 

Total  sulfites  (cal- 
culated as  total  SO2)  Not  more  than 
per  million  parts  of  200 
sample. 


Not  less  than  79  percent 


Color 


Not  darker  than 
Color  Standard 
No.  1. 


Not  less  than  6l.5 
percent 

Not  more  than  7 •5 
percent . 


Not  more  than  250 


Not  darker  than 
Sayi  Color  Standard 
No.  2. 


Not  less  than  58 
percent . 

Not  more  than  9 
percent . 


Not  more  than  25 0 


Not  darker  than 
Ea^  Color  Standard 
No.  3. 


Additional  infonnation  about  the  grades  and  their  use  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Sugar  Branch,  Production  and  I^keting  Administration,  U.S.  Dept. of  Agriculture, 
V/ashington  25,  D.  C. 
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SUGAR,  DEXTROSE,  AND  CORN  SIRUP  DELIVERIES 

Deliveries  of  sugar^  and  sales  of  dextrose  and  of  unniixod  corn  sirup  for 
the  1st  qmrtor  of  i952^  dnii  the ■  percentage  changes  thereof  from  the  1b^ 
quarter  of  1S51  are  showi  iii  Tables  11  to  14. 

The  data  covers  approximately  96  percent  of  the  sugar  distributed  by 
refiners,  importers,  and  beet  processors  in  the  United  States  duringthe 
first  quarter  of  1952  and  all  dextrose  and  corn  sirup  delivered* 

Sugar  deliveries  were  14 t 6  percent  larger  in  bhe  1st  quarter  1952  as 

compared  vdth  the  1st  quarter  of  1951,  and  totalled  35.5  million  hundred- 

vj-eight.     Increases  v;ere  sho-wn  in  the  takings  of  sugar  in  all  irypes  of 

products  or  business  of  buyers,  except  liotels,  restaurants  and 

institutions,  the  largest  gains  being  in  the  groups  of  bakery  and 

allied  products,  cereals  and  cereal  products  (13.2  ■pei\>ent)'  cream 

and  dairy  products  (27.7  percent,)  multiple  and  other  food  uses 

(15.5  percent,)  wholesale  grocers,  jobbers  and  sugar  dealers  (23.8  percent> ) 

and  in  groups  of  all  other  deliverie.s,  including  deliveries  to  Government 

agencies  (30.8  percent.)     Deliveries  in  consumer  size  packa.ges 

(less  than  100  pounds)  increased  19.5  percent  in  the  1st  quarter  of  1952 

as  compared  with  1st  quarter  of  1951.     Of  the  total  sugar  deliveries 

cane  sugar  represented  about  67  pG-rnont»  beet  sugar  about  21  percent, 

imported  direct  consumption  sugar  about  5  percent,  and  liquid  sugar 

about  7  percent. 

Dextrose  sales  increased  8.8  percent  in  the  1st  quarter  1952  as  compared 
with  the  1st  quarter  of  1S51,  and  totalled  1.8  million  hundredweight. 
Five  of  the  nine  groups  shovm  in  Table  13  registered  increases  and  four 
registered  decreases.    Bakery  and  allied  products,  cereals  and  cereal 
products  increased  14*2  percent,  confectionery  and  related  products  • 
increased  48.4  percent;  ice  cream  and  dairy  products  6.9  percent; 
multiple  and  all  other  food  uses  29.0  percent,  and  other  sales  including 
sales  to  Government  agencies  increased  36.0  percent.    Decreases  occurred 
in  the  sales  of  dextrose  in  beverages  (14.3  percent);  in  the  group  of 
canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods,  jams,  jellies,  and  preserves  (27.1  percent); 
non-food  products  (4.6  percent);  and  in  the  group  of  wholesale  grocers, 
jobbers,  retail  grocers,  chain,  and  super  markets  (9.6  percent.) 

Sales  of  unmixed  corn  sirup  were  8.1  percent  sms.ller  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1962  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1951,  and  totalled  3.4  million 
hundredweight.    Decreases  were  registered  in  each  of  the  groups  shov/n 
in  Table  14. 
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Table  11  -  SUGAR  DELIVERIES.  BY  TYPE  OF  PRODUCT  OR 
BUSINESS  OF  BUYER,  FIRST  ^  QUARTER  1952, 
AW  PERCENTAGE  GHA^NGE  FRai  FIRST  QUARTER  1_951 

UIvTITED  STATES 

First  Change  from 

"Juerter  1st  quarter 
Product  or  Business  of  Buyer                      1952  1951 

'(ovrtTJ  Tpe  ro  eritT" 


Uhited  States 

Bakery  and  allied  products;  cereals 

and  cereal  products   500, 699  ♦IS^E 

Confeotionery  and  relaWd  pyodilo-ST''  3,280,809                      ♦  0*5 

Ice  cream  anid'  dairy  products  1^384,227  *27.7 

Beverages     ^  3^,1995203                      *  4o6 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods,  jams, 

jellies,  preserves,  etc»  1,806,040                      «  4»9 

flultiple  and  all'^otlier  food  u-ses  ~  1,331,963  ^15^.5 

Non-food  products                  '            ^  248,159                       -s-  I»5 

Hotels,  restaurants,  institutions"  141,141  -  0.8 
Vi/ho  1  e's a  1  e"  gr o c 9 r s ^ j obb e r p  sugar 

dealers  ■    M,755,089  t23,8 

Retail  grocers ^  chain  stores super 

markets   5,201,413                       <>  8»3 

All"  other  deliveries , including 

deliveries  to  Government  agencies  604,636  »30^8 


TOTAL  DELIVERIES  35,455,387  »14^6 

Deliveries  in  consumer-sis 9  pac¥a"ges 

(less  than  100  pound;;)  "  13,306,782  ♦19.i5 
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Table  13  -  DEXTROSE:     TOTAL  SALES,  BY  TYPE  OF  BUYER, 

UNITED  STATES  AMD  BY  AREA,  FIRST  QUARTER  1952 


UlIITED  STATES 


Product  or  Business  of  Briyer 


First 
Quarter 

1052 
TcvrtT) 


Change  from 
1st  quarter 

1951 
(percent ) 


Bakery  and  allied  products;  cereals 

and  cereal  products 

Confectionery  and  related  products 


Ice  orean  an.d  dairy  products 
Beverages 


earned,  bottled,  frozen  foods,  jans, 
jellies,  presei'ves,  etc. 

Multiole  and  all  other  food  uses 


Non-food  products   

Wholesale  grocers;  jobbers;  retail 
grocers;  o?iain;  super  markets 
Other  sales  including  sales  to 
Crovernment  agencies 


1,058,659 
111,822 
55,079 
145,990 

76,643 

119,309 
123,707 

60,884 

45,253 


♦14.2 
♦48.4 
♦  6.9 
-14.3 

-27.1 
♦29,0 

-  4.6 

-  9.6 
♦36.0 


TOTAT.,  DOr.^ESTIC  SALES 


1,7  97-,  346 


♦  8.8 
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Table  14    CORTT  SIRUP  (UK-nXED)  SALES  BY  TYPE  OF  PRODUCT  OR  BUSIHESS 
 OF  BUYER,  FIRST  QTJAkTBR  1952  

TWITED  STATES 

.   TV 

■ '  Change  from 
First  Quarter       First  Quarter 

Product  or  Business  of  Bnjev    '  _   f-^"*^^    1951 

"(cV-^T"  Tperc'oiit) 


Bakery  and  allied  products, 

cereal  and  cereal  produots  247,019  -0*7 

Confectionery  and  related 

products   1,G02,861  -4.7 

Ice  cream  and  dair^/- 

products   80,446  -3«1 

Brewery  and  brewei*y 

supply  houses   68,133  -17»7 

Soft  drj.nks  ^'  2,421  »24.5 

Total  beverages"   70,554  '  -16.8 

C8.nned,  bottled, frozen  foo'ds, 

jams,  jellies, preserves,  etc*  152,544  -8.6 

Blended  sirups   843,763  -17.2 

Miscellaneous  food 

produots  i^ili?-  •»13>4 

Total  multiple  and  all  other  -  — 

products  [  1,037,584  -12.8 

Non-food  products  '  126,980  -11.1 

I'Waolesale  grocers,  jobbers, 

sugar  dealers   59,054  -24,8 

TOTAL  DOMESTIC  SALES   3,377,042  -8.1 

TOTAL  DOMESTIC  SALES, 

DRY  BASIS,     1/  c ,711,765   


l/  Based  on  43^  sirup  with  average  solids  content  of  80.3  percent. 


Source;    Corn  refiners*  reports  to  Price  Waterhouse;  distributed  through 
Grain  Branch,  PMA. 
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'IIATISIBLE"  SUPPLIES  OF  SUGAR,  APRIL  -  JUNE  1952 


The  quarterly  siirvey  of  sugar  suppl5.os  of  retailers,  wholesalers  and  industrial  uaori 
shows  that  stocks  on  June  30  were  39*000  tons,  or  approximately  8  percent,  higher 
than  on  April  1,  and  were  149 » 000  tons  or  37  percent  higher  than  on  Jamsxy  1.  (The 
estimated  total  for  these  three  groups  on  that  date  was  4039835  tonso) 

During  the  second  quarter  retailers  and  industrial  users  increased  their  stocks 
slightly  while  those  held  by  wholesalers  v/ero  reduced* 

The  results  of  the  second  quarter  survey  are  shown  in  the  folloxd.ng  table* 

ESTIMATED  SUGAR  KJVHNTORIES,  RECEIPTS  MD  DSLIVSF{ISS  OR  USAGE  EOR 
RETAILSRS,  V/HOLESALEffJS  Al-JD  mDUSTRIiO:  USEES,  APfJL-JUIJE,  I952 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Type  of  Beginning  Deliveries  Ending 

l^siness  Inventory  2/        Receipts  of  Usage      .  Inventoiy 

Retail  115»473  80?,7l6  790f0^2  133 

Wholesale  143f849  763*669  771e213  136»305 

Industrial  Use        255,058  ii 003,994  975»015  284,037 


Total  514*380  2,575.379  2/     2,536*290  553.469 


The  difference  in  the  estimated  inventories  shown  here  and  those  shown  for 
March  3I  in  the  tabulation  for  the  first  quarter  are  for  the  most  part  the 
result  of  variations  in  reporting  on  the  part  of  respondents, 

5/    Includes  duplication  since  some  sugor  passes  from  v/holesalers  to  retailers 
or  industrial  users. 
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*  INVISIBLE*  SOPPLXES  OF  SUOAR,  APBIL-JDJIE  I952.  (Continued) 


iStocks  in  the  hands  of  wholesalers  and  users  oi'  Juno  30  of  this  year  v/ere  much  lower 
ithan  a  year  ago,  while  those  held  by  retailers  vera  about  the  samo.  Inventories 
^were  increased  by  more  than  ^0  percent  during  the  second  quarter  of  I951  anticipa- 
;tion  of  two  increases  of  2^^  per  cwt.  each  in  the  price  of  refined  sugar  v/hich 
became  effective  on  May  14  and  June  20. 


The  following  table  shows  an  estimate  of  the  stocks  held  by  each  of  the  three  groups 
on  June  30,  1951  and  1932. 


BSrmm)  SUGAR  nmSMT'OHIES  OF  RSTAILHRSs  V/flCLHSALERS  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  USERS,  JUNE  30,  I951  and  1952. 


(short  tons,  rav;  values) 


Typo  of 
Business 


J\m9  30 


June  30, 


Retail 


131*367 


133 #127 


Wholesale 


194.579 


136,305 


Industrial  Use 


438,484 


284,037 


Total 


764.430 


553,469 


}J    These  data  are  those  shown  as  beginning  stocks  in  the  report  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1951  since  the  sample  used  in  the  second 
quarter  s\irvey  was  not  the  same  as  that  for  later  ones. 


